THE  ECHO  OF THE  PROVERB

and posing as a proverb ? We smile, as if the differ-
ence were but of small importance.

Indeed, most of them seemed to us funny. Was it
not funny to be told:  " Wash me, but do not wet
me " ?   However, as often as not the fan left an
after-taste,  for we found many of these sayings
detestable.   They were in strong contrast to our
feelings,, but also to the ethics and views imparted to
us at school and at home. There was, for instance,
the phrase:   " To kill a chicken and not hurt it."
To us children it was a matter of course not to inflict
pain on an animal unnecessarily. It was only many
years later that we found out the real meaning of
this phrase:  that to attain a definite goal one must
not have an exaggerated delicacy of feeling. Qualms
must not deter you if you are bent on success. An-
other phrase seemed even more strange, A person
who was generally disliked was being discussed, and
somebody said:  " If God is so fond of him he had
better take him."   This was utterly incomprehen-
sible*   There was nothing peculiar in that God
should take to Him some person He was fond of.
But why was it said in such a strange tone ?  We
recognized much later that it was a euphemistic ex-
pression of a desire for the person's death, and we
took exception to it, all the more because it was
uttered in connection with " our Lord."   In^ the
same way we strongly objected to the saying: " He
who is kind to himself is kind to others." We had
been taught not to try to promote our own welfare,
but that of others, and to repress in their favour our
own self-seeking interests.   This proverb recom-
mended almost the reverse. It took us a long tome
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